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Forthe Rural Repository. 
BY JOHN D. COLE. 

Dirricutt as it may be, to give anything like a 
history, of the career of so celebrated a man as the 
Ex-king of the French, in the pages of a semi- 
monthly periodical, we shall endeavor to give the 
reader a brief sketch of his eventful life. 

That Louis Phillippe, compared either with the 
regal potentates or the talented statesmen, of this or 
any other age, was a man of great information 
and energy of mind, 1 think few will question, 
who have seen the exciting and varied phases of 
his chequered life. At one time an exile and out- 
law, travelling over Europe in disguise, while a 
vigilant cordon of spies were tracking him through 
all the countries of Europe ; at another time teach. 
ing school in Switzerlund for subsistence, while 
his father unknown to him, he was perishing on the 
scaffold at Paris ; and lastly when called upon by 


the voice of those who had executed his father, to 


\ preside over the government, he was in repeated 


) danger of assassination and had the real upport 


of neither royalists nor republicans. 





Widedife 
i OS eer 


When we endeavor to form an idea of the char- 
acterof such an one, we find it very difficult. 
of action. ‘To form a correct view of the action 
of an individual under any given circumstances it 
is necessary to invert our own consciousness— 
imagine what eur actions would be, if placed in 
his circumstances and subject to the many influ. 
ences peculiar to his station. 


In private life Louis Philippe bore a high and 


eens wren eee 


; 


‘ 
) 


removes them from the influence of those domestic 
and social ties, so pleasing toa man of truly re- 
fined mind. His position nut only leads him to 
question the disinterestedness of any who strive to 
gain his esteem, but also draws the shafts of envy 
and calumny on any he may favor with his regard. 
Such is the position of a king, and is it a wonder 
ifsuch an one unless he possess an empty, shallow 
mind, should retire within himself, and thus acquire 
the imputation of selfishness ? 

Louis Philippe was born in Paris, Oct. 6th 1773. 


: He was the eldest son of Louis Philippe Joseph, 


} family, at length fixed his doom. 


5 


} Duke of Orleans, and Marie only daughter of the 


wealthy duke of Penthievre. While a child Louis 
Philippe was entitled Duke of Valois ; but on his 
father succeeding to the title of Duke of Orleans, 
in 1785, he became Duke of Chartres. 

His father, better known as Philippe Egalite, 
tuok a prominent part in the first French Revolu- 
tion, and was chosen to succeed Citizen Bailly, as 
President of the National Assembly. Although 
his republican principles, for a while protected him, 
from suspicion, yet his relationship to the deposed 
Although his 


} eldest son Louis Philippe, tried to persuade him 


S to leave the country with his family, he refused, 


4 
‘ 


: prefering to suffer in the cause of liberty, than desert 


his post ; and at the place of execution the duke of 


Orleans gave every demonstration of the most res- 


) 
‘ 


olute courage. While the executioner took off his 


‘ 
coat, he calinly observed to the attendants who 
‘ were going to draw off his boots, “ It is only loss 


§ 


‘ my lifeless limbs.” 


of time, you will remove them more easily from 
Thus perished Louis Philippe 
Egalite, in the 46th year of his age, on the 6th of 
November, 1793. no doubt that the 


death of his father, by the people, whom he was 


There is 


, afterwards called to govern, had an influence on 
‘There are so many causes to influence his motives 


the conduct of Louis Philippe. 
of his father, he 


To the teachings 
was indebted for those liberal 


: principles, which he manifested so strongly in his 


earlier years, as also to the teachings of his govern- 
ante, Madame de Genlis, who labored to impress on 


; his youthful mind, the principles and sentiments 
which contributed to form those habits of self-con- 


trol which he possessed in so great a degree. 


respectable character, generous, self-.denying and ; 


humane, and when we look on the many instances 
of self-denial which he exhibited while a wanderer 
dificult to it with the 


selfish, avaricious character given him, after his 


and exile, it is reconcile 


clevation to the throne. Even allowing that he 


merited the character since given him, it is neces- 
sary to consider the influence which a regal station 
would h ive, 
he roy 


verses of 1 il fugitive; before we proceed 


ycensure him. Kings are not to be judged by the 


same standard as other me n, their position isolates } 
| 


them: in a measure from all social intercourse and 


on one who had suffered the sad re- ) 


Madame de Genlis was a woman of great intel- 
lect and proved herself worthy of the high charge 
entrusted to her care, by Philippe Egalite. Her 


young pupils, the Duke of Valois, his brothers the 


Duke of Montpensier, the Count of Beaujolais and 


their sister the Princess Adelaide all proved them- 
selves worthy of her care ; and when we read the 
adverse scenes of their after life we hardly know 
which to admire the most, the care bestowed by 
their instructress or the good use made of her 
teachings. 


At the country residence of St. Leu where their 


governess resided, no means were spured to give 
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tthem a truly practical education ; there was a | antry unacquainted with his person and seeing the | sabes after he had attained his majority he con- 
garden planted and dug by the princes under the — blue ribbon,* raised the most horrible and frightful , tinued to visit her daily and solicit his usual lec- 
direction of a gardener, and also workshops where ‘cries. In a few minutes they were pursued by a } ture. 

they were taught turning, basket-making, weaving | multitude armed with staves and sythes. Their On the twentieth of November 1785, the young 


































5 
+ and many other mechanical occupations, at the _ horses were fast carrying them out of danger, duke was appointed proprietary colonel of the 


? 
same time studying German, English and Italian. , when the Duke of Chartres heard some one exclaim | fourteenth regiment of dragoons. At Vendome ; 
An apothecary and chemist was the constant  “ Wretches! you have escaped now, but we shall the young colonel distinguished himself, by an ac. | 
} partner of their rambles, whose duty it was to in- | catch you” at the sound of the word “ escape,” the | tion full of courage and humanity, and which } 
struct them in botany and its connection with , Duke ordered a halt, and turning faced the enraged | completely conciliated the affections of the citizens, } 


medicine. mob, and enquired what could be their motive to | as he had previously secured those of the soldiers. 
o The Duke of Valois excclled the rest in cabinet. , destroy the Duke of Chartres. At that name, | On the occasion of a Fete-Dicu, two non-juring 
making and assisted only by bis brother Montpen- | they were surprised and declaring they had mista- | priests having insulted a clergyman, were attacked 


sicr, he manufactured for a pour woman at St. ken him for another, loaded him with their longest . by the populace, who demanded their death. This } 
Leu, a press and a table with drawers, which were | and loudest blessings. extravagant act was opposed by the Dukeof Char. { 
equal to the best that could be purchased. Shortly after this incident the young duke with | tres singly ; he rushed into the crowd, extricated | 
| 
t 


How many of the young republicans of the pres- ' his governess visited the rocky fortress of St. | the unfortunate priests from the grasp of the as- 
/ ent day are there, who brought up in affluence, Michael. Seeing the instrument of torture called | sassins and by the most extraordinary efforts of 
would be willing to soil their hands with mechani. | “ the iron cage,” used to confine the victims of , personal strength and unparalleled presence of 
cal tools and practice the unfashionable occupation . royalty, he desired it might be destroyed and him- | mind, succeeded in withdrawing them into a place 
of weaving or basket-making ? self struck the first bluw towards its demolition.— j of security. Some of the violent coming forward 
j As a proof of his amiable character at this time ‘ Having performed this work of mercy, the duke | with cries, of death! death! and finding farther 
when about thirteen, we may mention, that he | visited the different apartments of the castle and | entreaty useless, he deliberately advanced, and } 
proposed to his governess to deprive himself of his | prison. Amony the victims of state policy was one : placed himself between the unhappy victims, and ; 
pocket money for four years and devote it to be. | who had not descended from the highest story of | the carbine ofa peasant which was determinately 
nevolent purposes. ‘the fort, for fifteen months; the duke obtained levelled at their hearts. On the following day a 
Madame de Genlis writes in her journal, at this | leave for him to once more visit the open air, and | man presented himself at his quarters, and hand- | 
time, as follows. “The duke of Chartres, has great- on returning to Paris procured his release by in- ing him a large basket of fruits, said. “ Theseare | 





ly improved in disposition during the past year, he | tercession with the authorities who had imprisoned | the most valuable productions of my garden; and | 
was born with good inclinations, and is now become , him. I present them to you as an offering to gratitude. 
intelligent and virtuous, possessing none of the frivol- Although rathera questionable measure,Madame | | am the individual, who yesterday under the im- 
ities of the age, he disdains the puerilities which | de Genlis desiring to initiate her pupils in the myste- , pulse of a culpable frenzy, would have assassinated | 
occupy the thoughts of so many young men of rank | ries of politics, took them to Paris. They were | the priests whom you so nobly protected. I now 

—such as fashions, dress, trinkets, follies of all | present at the razing of the Bastile, which must ' return to bless and thank you for having saved me 

kinds, and the desire for noveltics. He has no | have been an exciting scene to such young and ar- 
passion for moncy ; he is disinterested ; despises 


from the commission of so great a crime.” 
dent minds. ‘ This redoutable fortiess was cover- | ‘It was not long after, that in attempting to save 
glare, and is consequently truly noble. Finally, he | ed with men women and children, working with , the life of another he came near perishing himself, 
has an excellent heart whichis common to his broth- unrivalled ardor, even on the most lofty parts of the | and had it not been for the exertions of his negro 
ers and sister, and which, joined to reflection is , building and on the turrets.” One of the evidences | Edward, both would have been lost. ‘The muni- 
capable of producing all other good qualities.” | of the efficacy of her political system of instruction cipality of Vendome waited in a body, on the prince 
Although there is allowance to be made for this | which her pupils afforded, occurred in the instance { and thanked him publicly for having saved the 
account, we still see germs of promise which are | of the Duke of Chartres: being informed that a 
the more rare when regard is had to his situation 


lives of their fellow-citizens, and recorded all these | 
decree of the assembly had annulled all the rights | acts of heroism in a “ proces verbal,” which they | 
and rank. of primogeniture he turned instantly round and em- ' called, “ the civic crown of Vendome ;” which was 

He was also at this time acquiring a knowledge | bracing his brother the Duke of Montpensier, who preserved there for nearly thirty years, when it was 
of surgery a~vhich was useful to him in after life ; | was present, said aloud “Ah ! now indeed, we are presented to the Duchess de Orleans (the late queen 
here follows a few extracts from his journal. 





brothers in every respect” such a heart as this in- of France) on her return to Paris in 1814. 


. 17 . Py , i ‘ see ~ 
Nov. 26, 1790—I went this morning to the Ho. | dicates, wes worthy of any human being. } On the breaking out of hostilities between France 
tel-Dieu.* ‘The next time I shall dress the patients | A grave offence to the feeling of the royal family, | and Austria, the Duke of Orleans (Egalite) pro- 
mysolf. * * * ® * * ' was the admission of the youthful Duke of Char- { ceeded as a volunteer to the army of the north ; 


“ Dec. 2—I1 went yesterday morning to the | tres into the Jacobin Club; this step was solely | where his two sons, the Duke of Chartres and the 
Hotel-Dicu. I dressed two patients and gave one | attributed to his futher and was taken in direct | Duke of Montpensier already were serving, accom- 


ee ne 


six, and the other three livres. * * | opposition to the wishes of Madame de Genlis. } panied by his younger son the Count of Beaujolais, 
* Jan. 7, 1791.—I went this morning to the | Now came an important period in his history, then twelve years of age. 
Hotel-Diecu, in a hackney coach, as my carriage | he was now to leave the instructress of his youth | ‘The Duke of Chartres made his military debut 
was not come and it rained hard. I dressed the / and test the practical application of the lessons he ) on the 28th of April, 1792, when he was instrumen- 
patients, and bled three woman.” * ” } had been taught. He was now about to enter on | tal in rallying a division of the army, which had 


As proof of his diligence in study we make the stormy career of public life, and alluring as ( fled. For this, he was noticed by the General in 
another extract. ' must have been the prospect to a noble-spirited | his despatches, and was presented with the com- 
“ Aug 11,1791.—Yesterday morning at exercise | youth, even this extension of liberty with all its | mission of Marechal-de-camp. He was next en- 
on returning I undressed, and read some of Henault, | charms of novelty, could not obliterate from his | gaged in the eclebrated “ cannonade of Valmy” 


° Julius Cesar, Sternheim, and Mably. Dined, and __ heart, those sentiinents of generosity and gratitude, | where it was estimated that the number of cannon- 
after dinner read some of Ipsichyle, Mesastasio, | which he felt for the friend of his youth; fortwelve | balls discharged by the opposing armies was up- , 

Heloise, and Pope. At five, to the riding-house ; | _* Bine wasthe royal colors derived from the “ Cape de St. wards of 40,000. “ Embarrassed by an attempt 

— . _” Martin”; the whitethat of Charles VIL, who conquered France } , — ee ‘ ih 2 ie ? : 

and afterwards read Eimile. from the English: the red was borrowed from the Oriflamme at selection, says the General in his official dis- 


; 
' 
, 
) 
, 
’ 
;? 
, 
‘ 
’ 
; 
’ 
’ 
} 
? 
’ 
; 


A period was now approaching, which was soon | ‘ept iv the treasury of the chapter of St. Denis; and likethe | patch “I shall only particularize among those 


oe , ; ; Sandjak-Sheriff or standard of the Prophet, in the mosque of . 
to test the utility of the education which the Duke | Sultan Achmet, ut Constantinople, never displayed but upon who have shown distinguished courage, M. Char- 


. . ° _e be * » ‘ le ho 

possessed. The violence of the revolutionary party extraordinary emergencies ; and when the king took the field tres and his aid-de-camp M. Montpensicr whose { 
: 2 at the hend of the nobility. Blue and red the origional colors , ; ; 

was fast approaching a climax. One day while | of the city of Paris, were planted everywhere by the citizens } extreme youth renders his presence of mind, during 


. . = : - * 9° : : and the new national Guard being fuvorable to the king, the oe : , 
\ the Duke of Chartres was riding out with some at- white colour of the Bourbons was by them added to the colors | OM of the most tremenduous cannonadesever heard, 


tendants, at a distance from the chateau, the peas- | of Paris and thus arose tho famous tri-colour, which has been | so very remarkable.” ‘The Duke of Chartres was 
rete ie : plunted by the French on the walls of Berlin, Moscow and ad ; 
Great Public Hospital of Paris , Madrid. now nineteen years of age when a superior com- 
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et ound was s offered him which he éodinst ‘He was } 
afterwards engaged in the battle of Jemappes in 
which the French were victorious. Here he again , 
signalized himself by the side of men whose names | 
are inscribed on the walls of the capitals of Europe ; 
Davoust, Prince of Eckmuhl, Mortier, Duke of 
Treviso, Moreau, Serrurier, Jourdan, Augereau, 
Maisons, Gerard, and General Foy. 
Having conducted his sister to Tournay, the 
Duke was still there when the decree appeared 
that every member of the Bourbon-Capet family | 


days. It was then the Duke desired his father to 
retire from France “ you will assuredly” said he } 
“ find yourself in an appalling situation. You must 
sit before the king as his judge. Reject the ungra- 
cious duty, withdraw with your family to America, 
and seck a culm retreat away from the enemies of } 
France and there await the return of happier days.” 
Perceiving his father made his determination a 
point of honor—a case of political conscientiousness, 
| he desisted from further solicitation, embraced him 
| for the last time and returned to the army. 

While seated with General Dumouriez in his tent 
} an order was brought for the General’s immediate 
; return to Paris, and while discussing it, the General 
} opening another letter said—* now it is your turn 
; My young friend ; this letter encloses a similar in- 
vitation to you.” 


ee el 


It was obvious, their lives were 

demanded, a price was set on their heads, no time 
' was to be lost. The next day they set off towards 
the frontier and bade adieu to unhappy France. A 
detachment of dragoons were sent in pursuit, and it 
was owing to the presence of mind displayed by | 
Baudoin the Duke’s groom, that they escaped.— 
This faithful servant to divert the attention of the 
dragoons pretended to be wounded, and lay down | 


at the road-side, his horse being concealed behind a 
; stack of hay. When the dragoons came up and 
enquired the direction which the fugitives had ta- 
ken, he misdirected them and after they were gone, 
mounted his horse and overtook the Duke, whose 
musfortunes he voluntarily shared. 

‘The duke was at Frankfort when he read in a 
paper the arrest of his father and brothers. Lafay- 
ette detained by the Prussians and forgotten by 
France wus pining in a dungeon. 


‘Thus the friends 
of liberty were receiving the rewards of their sacri- 
fices, while a young prince who had sacrificed every 
thing was an exile from his country. 

‘The duke was courteously received by the Aus- 
_ trian authorities; but unlike the elder members of 
; the royal family he declined tu take arms against | 
France. Henow pursued his way as a traveller 
by Aix.la-Chapelle, Cologne and Coblentz towards 
Switzerland, depending on but a small sum of money « 
and every where in danger of arrest. 

The first place visited by the duke was Basle 
where he sold all his horses 
tuined. With the remaining horse and Baudoin, 
who insisted on remaining in his service, he sat out 
on his journey. Baudoin was ill and could not 
walk, he was therefore placed by his kind-hearted 
master on the back of his own horse and leading 
the animal in his hand, the Duke of Chartres issued 
from the gates of Basle. 


% An excursion of several months diminished his 


() resources and he was obliged to part with his re- 





maining horse. After this they travelled on foot 
) with staffs in their hands, often toilworn and at 


last nearly penniless. On one occasion after a 


F ; 
aw DP pe 


| think of laboring for his support. 
, ted on the best means of employing his talents for 
. this purpose, a letter reached him from his friend 


' travel. 


but one, which he re- ; 


tolteeme j journey, when they tensed the boupiahonn 


, of St. Gothard, situated on an inclement Alpine 


height, they were churlishly refused admittance on 
account of their dress and were fain to seek shelter 
for the night beneath the shed of a neighboring 
inn. ‘The duke was at length reduced to the grea- 
test straits and it became necessary for him, to 
While he reflec. | 


M. Montesquiou, stating that he had obtained for 


ment, he set out for Reichenau where he shortly ar- 
rived in the humble equipage of a pedestrian, a stick 
in his hand and a bundle on his back, along witha 
letter of introduction to M. Jost the head master of 
the establishment. Being examined by the officers 
of the institution and found competent although 
under the age of twenty years, he was unanimously 
admitted. Here under anassumed name he taught 
Gevugraphy, History,the French and English langua- 
ges and mathematics for the space of eight months. 
It was now while here filling the post of a school- 
master that he heard of the tragical fate of his father. ) 

His enemies having for some time lost trace of him, 


he went to reside with M. Montesquiou under the | 


name of Corby until the end of 1794, when his re- 
treat being no longer a secret he was again forced to 
We now find the Duke of Orleans, as he 
was now entitled to be called, since the death of 
his father, once more a wanderer, secking for a 


place of repose free from the persecution of the ’ 
} French authorities and their emissaries. 


From 
Switzerland he bent his steps to Hamburg, a letter 
of credit limited in extent on a banker at Copen- 


_ hagen was sufficient for the expense of an exile 
, now taught to endure the severest privations.— | 


After visiting the Muelstroom, travelling through 


Lapland and journeying to the North Cape, five 


degrees farther north than had cver been travelled 
by any Frenchman in Lapland betore, he proceeded 
to Denmark and under an assumed name withdrew 
himself fron: observation. 

His father had perished on the scaffold, his 


mother had been imprisoned in Paris, and his too | 


brothers, were shut up in the castle of St. Jean in 
Marseilles for three years, where these young men 


; in the morning of life, without a fault but that of ! 
birth, were treated with all that cruelty which | 
seems to have formed-part of that system of gov- 
ernment, which at this early period of the Revolu- ; 


tion oppressed France and astonished the world. 


When we think of, and reflect on all this young | 


man suffered in the first twenty years of his life, 
and the suffering of his parents and brothers, from 


} the hands of that people, whom he had descended 


from his rank faithfully to serve, can we deny 
him all justification, if in his old age rendered sus- 


, picious by recollections of the past,—fearful of the 


future by the many attempts on his own life, if he 


did a little overstep the constitutional limits to | 


provide for the safety of himself and family? 
The French political agents in the proper quar- 
ters were instructed to discover his place of refuge, 


but all attempts failing, the duchess was given to | 


understand that if she could prevail on the eldest 
son to leave Europe her too youngest sons should 
be permitted to join him in America. She at once 
forwarded a letter recommending a compliance 


with the terms, proposed, and adding“ may the 


grempect of senibig ‘the eitidings of your poor 
mother of rendering the situation of your brothers, 
; less painful, and of contribating to give quict to 
your country, recompense your generosity!” He 
at once signified his acceptance of the terms, and 
uccompanied by his faithful servant Baudoin he 
took his passage in the America, a regular trader 
| between Hamburg and Philadelphia. Arriving in 
Philadelphia after a passage of twenty-seven days 
he was joined by his brothers who had a passage 
of ninety three days. After paying a visit to Gen. 





should quit the territory of the Republic within eight | him the situation of teacher in the academy of } eral Washington at Mount Vernon they made 
Reichenau. Glad of such a prospect of employ- 


| preparations for a long tour in the western country, 
} which they performed on horse back, each of them 
carrying in a pair of saddle-bags, after the fashion 
' of that period, whatever he might require in clothes 
and other articles for his personal comfort. The 
travelling map of the princes is still preserved by 
, Louis Philippe and furnishes convincing proofs that 
it has passed through severe service. ‘I'he various 
| routes followed by the young travellers is depicted 
in redink ; and by their extent and direction show 
| the great enterprise displayed by these young stran- 
gers to acquire a just knowledge of the country, at 
) a time when the difficulties of travelling over a 
great part of the routé were enough to discourage 
many & hardy American. Returning from the 
| North West ‘Territory they visited Niagura Falls 
| and returning, cach of the travellers walked the last 
twenty five miles carrying hie baggage on his back. 
We quote an extract from a letter written by the 
Duke of Montpensier to his sister, dated Aug. 14th, 
1797. “I hope you received the letter which we 
wrote to you from Pittsburg, about two months 
since. We were there in the midst of a long jour- 
ney which we have terminated only fifteen days 
} since. It occupied us four months. We journey- 
| ed during that time a thousand leagues, and always 
upon the same horses, except the last hundred 
leagues which he performed partly by water, partly 


on foot, partly on hired horses and partly by the 
stage or public conveyance. 

“ ‘To give an idea of the agreeable manner in 
which they travel in this country, I will tell you, 
, my dear sister, that we passed fourtcen nights in 
the woods devoured by all kinds of insects, often 
} wet to the bone, without being enabled to dry our. 
, selves and our only food being purk, a little sult 
beef and maize bread.”’ 

On their return to Philadelphia their finances 
were so exhausted, that they could not quit the 
city during the prevalence of the yellow fever. As 
} soon as they obtained a remittance, they visited 
the eastern States, finally arriving in New-York 


where they heard that a new law had decreed the 
banishment of all the members of the Bourbon 
family yet remaining in France; and that their 
mother had been sent to Spain. After making an 
' ineffectual attempt to join her from New Orleans 
and Cuba, they returned to New-York and em- 


barked from that port for Falmouth in England.— 


Having obtained permission of the government they 
' landed and took up their residence on the banks 

of the Thames. Still desiring to see their mother, 
the English Government allowed them a free 
passage in a frigate to Minorca whither they 
proceeded in hopes of finding a means of passing 
over toSpain. ‘This troublesome expedition proved 


fruitless and they again returned to England with 


out sceing their parent whom two of thein were ‘ 


destined never more to behold on earth. 
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The Duke of Mentgeusier with a constitution } General whether i in the event of a senebelen, the 
deranged by long and cruel confinement in prison Duke of Orleans who appeared sincerely liberal 
and so many disappointments, had since his arri- | might not become king of France. 
val in England experienced a gradual sinking in 


AAARAAS 


ee ee eee 





save him, this amiable and accomplished prince died ; the Duke of Orleans. 
May 18th, 1807, and his remains were interred in } 
Westininster Abbey. To aggravate the loss, the | wife is the best of women. But one can answer 
health of the Count of Beaujolais, affected by the for nothing in times of Revolution. 
same treatinent as his brother, began also to decline. 
Ordered by his Physician to a warmer climate his 
brother took him to Malta where he died in 1808.— 
His body is interred in the Church of St. Johu’s at 
Valetta, ; we have not space to relate, suffice it to say, on 

Bereaved and almost broken-hearted with his | the vacation of the throne, the Provisional Govern- 
losses, the duke passed from Malta to Messina in 


ment which had arisen out of the struggle and in 
Sicily, and by a kind invitation from Ferdinand | which Lafitte, Thiers and Lafayette took the lead, 


} 
king of Nuples he visited the Royal family at Pa- turned towards the Duke of Orleans, who had not 
? 


Nevertheless, 


and for my part were I consulted, I should certain- 
ly vote for him.” 


lermo. During his residence at Palermo he gained 
‘the affections of the Princess Amelia, the second | whom it was proposed to invite to Paris, to become 
daughter of the king and with the consent of Fer- | Lieutenant General of the Kingdom and after- 
dinand and the Duchess of Orleans, who fortunately wards in a more regular manner, to become king. 
was released from her thraldom in Spain, and per-! On the 2dof August the abdication of Charles X, 
mitted to come to Sicily, their marriage took place 
in November, 1809. } Lieutenant General. On the 7th 
The domestic tranquillity which the Duke of | 
suddenly and unexpectedly interrupted by the in- | 
telligence that Napoleon had abdicated and that 
the Bourbons were to return to France. On the 
18th of May he arrived in Paris, where in a short 
time he was in the possession of the honors due 
to his rank and talent. 


a revised charter. His formal acceptance of the 


offer took place on the 9th. 


; conspiring to usurp the throne, the only arts ap- 
His first visit to the Palais ' peared to have been used by him were a profession 
Royal, which he had not seen since he parted | 
with his father, and now his own by inheritance, 
is mentioned as having been marked by strong 


emotion ; nor were his feelings 


benevolence which was followed by his family after 
his accession to the throne. It was hardly worth 

more active efforts and would have been dearly 
, bought at a sacrifice of honor and principle. 


According to M. Appert. 


less excited on be- 
holding other scenes, from which he had been ban- 


ished since childhood. “The life of Louis 


On the return of Napoleon he moved with his ; Philippe is one of incessant toil and anxiety ; his 
family to England, and on the return of Louis 
XVIII, after the Hundred Days, an ordinance was 


meanest subject. 
issued authorising, 


Late to bed, he rises early; 
rarely sleeping more than four hours ; after a care- 


He 


seldom breakfasts with his family; it would take 





according to the charter as it 
then stood, all the princes of the blood to take 
their seats in the Chambers of Peers ; the duke re- | 
turned to France Sept. 1815, for the purpose of being 
present at the session. 


ful, but a rapid toilet, his day’s labor begins. 


too much time ; but has his frugal repast brought 
There he distinguished 


on a tray to the room where he happens to be.— 
himself by a display of liberal sentiments which 


. When he was Duke of Orleaus, lhe read all the let- 


He now enjoyed a long period of uninterrupted 
quiet, and himself as well as family were noted for ' 
their liberality and generosity. 


letters and applications of various kinds, sent to 
the different members of the royal family, amoun- 
ted to the astonishing 


twelve hundred a day. 


In the memoirs of 
M. Appert which were published in 1846, he gives 
an interesting account of the Duke of Orleans and 
family, by whom he was employed to assist in the 
distribution of their charities. ‘The Duke of Orleans 
took much notice of him and begged him to pay | 


number ofa 

Although upon an aver- 
age, not above fifty of these possessed the least in. 
terest, or deserved an 


thousand or 


answer, the mere reading 
and classing of such a chaos of correspondence 
, gave employment to several secretaries. 
particular attention to the schools and prisons on , while the flood of petitions abated but M. 
his extensive domains. Speaking of them he says 

“ At that time both Mademoiselle and M nseigneur | 


were gay and clicerful. 


hundred daily. Of the letters only the 
Since royalty has replaced 
that life of princely retirement, I have never seen 
them enjoy such calm and tranquil days ; I might 
4 say never such happy ones.” 
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of them himself. 
and nominations brought to him by his ministers, 
and at least twice or thrice a week, presides at the 

He also relates a conversation he had with La. 
fayette in 1823 exhibits the 
} Louis Philippe at that time. 


S22 


council board. Private audiences occupy much of 


which character of 


M. Appert asked the 


his time; his conferences with architects, 


t and 


With 


the intendants of his civil li of his private 
; 





} My dear Appert,” replied the General “* what 
bodily strength. Notwithstanding every effort to you say is very true, and I myself greatly esteem ; 
, 1 believe him sincere in his } 
patriotism, his children are very interesting, his } 
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poens are of frequent 0 occurrence. “The goltuies 
of Versailles and the improvements at Fountaine- 
bleau—all made after his plans, and in great mea- 
sure under his personal superintendence—court- 
balls and dinne:s, diplomatic audiences, correspon. 
dence with foreign courts, journeys of various 
kinds, visits to the castle of Eu and to military 
camps—such are a portion of the innumerable 


: claims upon the time of the King of the French.”* 


the Duke would have many chances in his favor ; } 


The revolution at last came, the events of which , 


mingled in the affair but was at his country house , 


Of the political acts of his life it is needless to say 
little here, they are comparatively recent, and @ 
yast, complicated web of diplomatic policy has to 
be unravelled before We can come at a true view of 
the facts. 

‘That his foreign policy has been injadicious, few 
are disposed to deny and his attempts to curb the 
liberty of the press and suppress public opinion have 
been unworthy his former character. Having 
personally suffered so much from Revolution, he 
may be pardoned for using his endeavors to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a similar event. With re- 
gard to the wealth about which so much is said, 


' he has not amassed it since he has been king, only 


; and his son, was placed in the hands of the > 
the Chamber | 
, of Deputies declared the throne vacant and on the | 
Orleans was now enjoying in Palermo, was in 1814! 8th the Chamber went in = body to the Duke 9f | 


Orleans and offered him the crown on the terms of | 
Although Louis Philippe has been accused of | 


, of liberal principles and an universal practice of 


but possessed a great portion of it on ascending 
the throne, although his natural disposition for 
economy may have enabled him to increase its 
amount. 

Ilis extensive domains not having been sold 
under the republican or imperial government, were 
recovered and restored to him, and millions were as- 
by these 
means such an accumulation of wealth had ac. 
crued, as to make him the richest man in France 
when he mounted the throne. 


signed to him under the indemnity act ; 


France under his rule has arisen to a high place 
amongst the nations and I doubt whether, even un- 
der the protecting @gis of the little corporal, France 


‘ ever commanded as much real respect from the 


' rest of the world as since the accession of Louis 


| leisure is less, his work harder, than that of his | 


were so little agreeable to the administration, that ters and petitions addressed to him, writing upon | 
he returned again to England, where he remained | cach an opinion or an order for the guidance of his 
tll 1817. He now returned to France and was , secretaries. ‘This practice he was of course | 
not again summoned to sit in the Chamber of Peers; obliged to discontinue when he became king. At 
and remained therefore in private life. , the commencement of his reign, the number of 


{ fresh in the minds of men, to form a cool, dispassion- 


After a } 
Appert | 
estimates them, in ordinary times from six to eight } 
important ; 
ones are laid before the Kinz, who answers many | 


He examines the reports, projects | 


Philippe. 
terion of national prosperity (but which I think is 
not) Fri ance cert apd has to be ques on her 


And if acquisition of territory be a cri- 


Louie P hilepe has not been a supine man, given 
to feasting and revelry while the affairs of the 
left to courtiers and 


nation were neglected and 


politicians. 
” 


that vul- 
pine energy was much needed in such a situation, 


“vulpine energy,” it may be also said, 
as was his. 


followed I have not spoken, as they are undoubted- 
ly weil known to the reader. 


The time is too recent and the events are too 


ate judgment of the character of one, who has so 


prominently figured in the affairs of Europe ; but 


posterity will undoubtedly do justice to the memory 
of * the citizen King.” 
Hudson, May, 1848. 
*Blackwood January, 1847. 
— +) @ Go — 
“ Wuar is the matter, uncle Jerry ?” said Mr. 
yas old Jeremiah R 








was passing by, growl. 
‘“* Matter,” said the old 
man, stopping short, “ why here I’ve been lugging 
water all the morning for Dr. C 


ing most ferociously. 





*s wife to wash 
with, and what d’ye spose I got for it ?” “ Why I 
suppose she gave you about ninepence,” 
Mr.——. ‘* Ninepence be ! she told me the 


doctor would pull a tovuth for me some time !” 












If as Carlyle says, he is a man of 


Of the late revolution and the events which have 


answered ¢ 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE EMIGRANT. 
BY MISS C. W. BARBER. 


Dip you ever, gentle reader, journey in the south 
or west? If not, permit me to tell you, that you 
have never yet looked upon one of the pleasantest 
scenes our country can show—the home of the 
hardy emigrant. “ Forward march!’ seems to 
be the mottoof Americans—they plunge into the 
continuous woods of the west, and throw up their 
cabins; they stay until a vigorous settlement 
Springs up around them, and then away they go, 
to find richer lands, and build new villages. The 
wilds of Alabama, Missouri and Arkansas, are 
becoming peopled with these enterprising pioneers. 
Many of them yield without a sigh the luxuries of 
civilized life—give up all for the rich satisfaction 
of planting themselves in the wilderness, and secing 
a new colony flourish around them. 

Not long since I visited an isolated spot where 
ten years ago the Indian built his wigwam, and 
danced by the council fire. 
of him to be seen all about. The old field where 
he reared his patch of corn—the fruit trees which 
he planted, and the remains of the wigwam that 


a vigorous settlement. Asthe traveller approaches 
he hears the barking of dogs—the lowing of herds, 


over her infant’s cradle, all rising up strangely 
sweet in the bosom of the vast wilderness. ‘Ten 
years hence and if you chance to visit the spot 


vast fields of corn and cotton will stretch away for 
miles back of the settlement, and the church and 
school house, will speak of care for the immortal 
soul. 


There are still traces | tured face, as radiant with good humor as if he | 


> had already amassed a fortuhe. 
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true  qxnnagtion of the « extent of the ouantey which | head of (this, free ieee both. The narrator claims 


they are eager to adopt. 


islands, which do not exceed in magnitude some | 
of the states, their notions of the length and width | 


of our country are very erroneous. But the hand 
of friendship should guide them, until they find the 
home where peace and abundance will be the re- 
ward of their toil. : 

I have somewhere heard or read of an honest 
Dutchman who seught a home in America, in 
1836 or ’37. He was at first entirely ignorant of 
our language but he possessed that patient plodding 
industry, more valuable oftentimes to its possessor, 
than the brilliant but unsteady corruscations of a 
superior genius. ‘The first thing that our hero did 
was to obtain a situation in one of the hotels as a 
uniwersal jogger—he split wood for the eook— 
washed dishes with the kitchen boy—talked Dutch 
to amuse the children when the nurse was absent, 
and helped the hostler, indeed he was “‘ man-of-all 
work.” By staying here a year he picked up a 
little of the English language, and may be fifty or 
sixty dollars in money, not a cent of which went 
for food, drink or clothing. He mended his own 


} clothes, and jogged on with his broad good na- 


» | some comfortable cabins. 


you will find that the cabins have disappeared, and | united his destiny with that of a buxom lass from 


that neat frame houses have taken their places; | 


; little mote valuable. 
he reared, are still to be found. But a band of hardy | 


pioneers have here built their cabins, and begun } dred dollars, and then he started west to purchase | 


| him a farm. 


| was given him in exchange for his silver, and then | 
and may be the happy song of the young mother | 


Born and reared on / no charms of beauty, no charms of manner for 


hersel!, but tells a wild and fitful story, in a truth. 
ful style ; the prevailing interest in which, is the 
spirit—the all-conquering, ever.pervading spirit. 

In this lies the secret which moves us, which 
stirs the feeling of inborn rapture that burns with. 
in us. The hero and heroine of this tale neither 
of them depend on physical beauty for the source 
of their attractions. While the sbrines which en- 
close their immortal spirits, seem but unworthy of 
the gems gleaming within ; they but act as foils to 
those celestial essences and make their radiance 
doubly striking by contrast. 

What a love is this, here described! How un. 
like the scorching blasting fires of passion, which 
consume while they intoxicate—how unlike the love 
aroused by a form resplendent in beauty which an 


| hour’s disease may mar forever—how unlike the 


The next year | 


his wages were raised a little ; his services were a | 


Thus the worthy Dutchman 
went on, until he had scraped together a few hun- 


A tract of wild uncultivated land 


back he came again to the city and to his humble 
labor. With the avails of his industry this year, 


union of two hearts drawn together by the mag- 
netic attraction of sordid gold—two live spirits 
chained to a heap of worthless dross, like a vital 
frame to an insensible corpse ! 

How is our heart moved at the semi-earthly 
| passion displayed by Rochester and the celestial, 
| enduring, but piquant love of Janet. How strange, 
how unearthly, how improbable, does such an at- 
tachment seem, when we look around and see the 


| senseless automata, who profess and degrade that 
; holy passion, by thoughts of wealth and visions of 


he hired a man to clear his land, and erect him | 


This accomplished, he 


Amsterdam and began life in the far west. 
fields and corn patches waved golden in the sun, 


} and now he counts his tens of thousands in gold. 


During the last two years, the influx of foreign | 
emigration into our country, has been very great. | 


Ireland and Scotland both have groaned beneath 


dence—many of their sons have sought an asylum, 
in our broad and happy land. 
vulsions of the old world bids fair to drive, during 
the next two years, Kings, as well as their starving 
subjects to our shores. In imagination I look into 
the future, and see a proud and happy destiny 


awaiting our glorious republic. ‘Those vast, un. 


The political con- ' 


His log huts have been surplanted by large and 


“ filthy lucre.” 

How blasting, scorching, is the fate of such ! Their 
life scathed with a withering, burning blight which 
shrivels every feeling of their soul, every hope of 
their heart :—driven from the domestic hearth by 
the famished monitor of neglected right and pre- 


meditated wrong, they try to stifle the spirit of 


| vengeance, in the rounds of dissipated life—in the 


Wheat | 


commodious brick buildings, and an old age of , 


plenty and honor will crown his active life. 


. . . { 
Such may be the destiny of all those foreign emi- | 


| grants who crowd the marts of our cities and 
the chastening rod, of an apparently angry Provi. ' 


throng their busy streets. If they remain where 
they are they must beg or starve—if the philan- 
thropist will but advise and aid them, they may 


be saved from penury, and the waste places in our 


' country, “ be made to blossom like the rose.” 


travelled wildernesses, which stretch away, far, 


far away, beyond the Rocky Mountains, are yet to 
be the abodes of civilization and refinement. 


First } 


there will appear the rude cabin of the emigrant, 


but eventually the scene will change, as if by magic | 


—commercial houses will spring up, and the busy 


hum of city life will rise, where now is heard the | 


whoop of the Indian, and the cry of the wild beast. 

tis a matter of regret, that the Irish and 
Scotch who have sought and are still seeking our 
shores, have not been directed and assisted to plant 
themselves in the fruitful and flowery western wilds, 
rather than linger as they do about the cities where 
they first land. It is not to be wondered at that 
they do not voluntarily turn their attention, and 
steps to these fields so inviting to the emigrant. 
There ideas are limited—they doubtless have no 


Chambers, Ala. May, 1843. 

— De Gato — 
For the Rural Repository. 
JANE EYRE. 

Amone the prurient trash and light reading of 
the day, which crushes and crowds on us from 
every nook and corner of the publishing world ; it 
is exhilarating and refreshing, to meet with and 
peruse, a truthful and spirit-stirring tale. 

We like autobiography for the connected unity 
so conspicuous in a narration ; it is true that it is 
less exciting than the general style of novel wri- 
ting ; the curiosity is not raised and so long kept 
waiting, for the deferred denouement of sume in- 
teresting scene ; but we prefer a continuity of ac- 
tion as more agreeable with nature. 

Prone as autobiographies are to a lengthiness of 


detail and an apparent egotism of relation, we 


saloons of gaiety. 

Vain hope ! 

Too surely follow the unswerving ministers of 
neglected Nature’s wrath. ‘The sleuth hounds of 
conscience are still on the burning track and 
swerve not, halt not, from their undeviating course. 
Although the remembrance of perjured vows 
scorches the arid pasture of their hearts, not a tear 
drop of sorrow slakes their inward thirst, not a 


, breeze of inward joy cools the blackening crust, or 


dispels the mephitic vapors which roll in heavy 
clouds over the quenchless soul. And can such 


love as this exist, which brings such disappointed 


‘ hopes, such blighted prospects, in exchange for the 


eternal companionship of a kindred soul? It can! 


| It does, daily ; to prove it we have but to look at 
| society as it is. 


must say we think the book, whose title is at the 


veo wee coor ere ewe 


How sweet is it to turn from this gloomy picture 
to the pure love of Janet, so sublime, confident, 
ethereal, yet earthly. It is not the heavenly, an- 
gelic love, improvised by romancing damsels or 
moonstruck fact 


The love of one human soul for an- 


poets, but real, enduring—in 
human love. 
other; the mutual exchange of those sympathies, 
sacrifices, and affections, without which the human 
heart is a desert, and human love a mockery and 
derision. 

We speak strongly, but we feel deeply ; as any 
will do who compare the affection delineated in the 
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pages of the above mentioned work, and their beau ( 


ideal of what should be, with the stern reality of ¢ 
what is, and what should not be. 


May, 1848. 
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From the Portland Tribune. 


NATURAL SCENERY. 

To observe or contemplate natural scenery, is 
highly entertaining as well as instructive. 
beautiful day in summer. The sun shines forth in 
meridian splendor ; not a cloud floats across the 


sky from the zenith to the horizon; and not a | 


breeze arises to disturb the tranquility of the scene, 
save now and then a zephyr redolent with the fra- 
grance of flowers. Not a sound is heard, for we 
are roaming ina place far from the noisy mart ; 
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It isa | 
/ teach her needle work ; 


yer I nae found a very goed one, wren I am | 


lodged, fed and clothed, and have 20 francs a 
I have also found a good woman, who for | 


month. 
these 20 francs, will take care of Lucille, 
I claim my _ sister.” 


and 


Lucille, clasping her hands : 
are James 7” Magistrate to James: ** My boy, 
your conduct is very honorable. ‘The Court en- 


, courages you to persevere in this course, and you 


will prosper.” ‘The Court then decided torender up 


{ 
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BROSITORY, 


He don’t believe that a young , gontledian should 
marry before he is able to support a wife. 
He don’t believe in getting up early in the morn- 


_ing without going to bed early at night. 


“Oh, how good you } 


He don’t believe that a man is man is a foul be- 
cause he can’t make a speech. 

He don’t believe that because both wise and 
windly begin with a W, that they end in the same 


thing. 


| Lucille to James, and she was going from the bar | 
, coffee-bags. 


not a sound is heard, éxcept the low, monotonous | 


murmur of some neighboring water-fall or the clear, | 
symphonious lay of the thrush. 
The day closes, and we return to our homes.— 


As the shades of night came over the earth, we feel | 


a reverential awe, as though we were standing in 
the presence of the Most High. Everything around 
disappears amid the gathering gloom. We behold 
nought that attracted our attention during the day. 


} 


But when we look towards the sky, we view the | 


stars—the beacon-lights of heaven. ‘There they 
shine, as though they would teach us, when the 


night of sorrow comes over our souls, or when | 


friends forsake us, not to seek consolation from the 
world, but to look above, to put our trust in the 
“ Father of our — I. Cc. 





 *MASOB BEART, 


A TOUC HING SCENE, 

A Frencn paper says, Lucille Romee, a _ pretty 
little girl, with blue eyes and fairhair, poorly, but 
neatly clothed, was brought before the Sixth Court 
of Correction, under a charge of vagrancy ‘Does 
any one claim you?” said the magistrate. “ Ah 
my good sir,” she replied, “I have no longer any 
friends ; my father and mother are dead. 
only my brother James, but he is as young as I am. 
Oh, dear! 
must send you to the house of correction.” 
I am, sister. Here I am; do not fear,” 
childish voice from the other end of the Court. 


I have 


what could he do for me?” “The court 
“Here 


cried a 


to join her brother, when the magistrate, smiling, 
said ; “ You cannot be set at liberty till to morrow.” 
James : 


may kiss her, may I not, sir?” He then threw him- 


tears of affection. 
— 8D © Geo — 
JONES’ LEGAL MAXIMS. 
“Tue good of the individual ought to yield to 
that of the community.” As where a vagabond of 
a fellow lives in a village and the inhabitants there- 


** Never mind Lucille, I will come and | 
| fetch you early to morrow.” To the magistrate : 


“[) 


Ile don’t believe that a lady is much the worse 
for wearing a bustle, though he decidedly prefers 


He don’t believe that a man ain’t a horse thief 
because he gives money to help catch them. 
He don’t believe that any man should be pun- 


} ished for the misdeeds of another. 
self into the arms of his sister, and both wept warm | 


} 


of are satisfied that the best thing he could do | 
' would be to go to Mexico, the “ individual” ought | 


not to murmur, but to go. 


* fought the tiger” 
it. 

** The King can do no wrong.” Louis Phillippe 
might walk into your house and put his feet upon 
dinner table, and even go so far as to smoke in 


your parlors. Aud yet you could not complain, 


| yet this maxim does not mean that the king is 
' above all laws, fer if he should attempt to drive a 


, trotting horse though the market house, 


he would 
assuredly be taken before the Mayor and fined. 
** An Act of the Court shall prejudice no man.” 


| So that if the Court in band was to go into a ‘Tav- 


And at the same instant a litt!e boy, with a | 


sprightly countenence, started forth from the midst 
of the crowd, and stood before the magistrate.— 
“ Who are you?” said he. ‘“ James Romee, the 
brother of this poor little girl.” “ Your age?” 
“ Thirteen.” ‘* And what do you want ?” “ I come 
to claim Lucille.” “ But have you, then, the 
means of providing for her.” Yesterday I had not, 
but now I have. Don’t be afraid Lucille.” Lucille: 
“Oh! how good you are James!” Magistrate, to 
James: “ But let us see, my boy ; the Court is 
disposed to do all it can for your sister. However, 

James : 
“ Just a fortnight ago my poor mother died of a bad 
cough, for it was very cold at home. 
Then I said to myself, I will become 


. . . 
you must give us some explanation. 


great trouble. 
an artizan, and when I know a good trade I will sup- 
port my sister. I went an apprentice to a brush- 


maker. Every day I used to carry her half my 


dinner, and at night I took her secretly to my room, ) 


and she slept in my bed while I slept on the floor, 
wrapped upin my blouse. But it appeared the 
little thing had not enough to eat, forone day she 
When I 


heard she was taken up, I said to myself come, my 


unfortunately begged on the boulevard. 


boy, things cannot last so; you must find some 


thing better. I very much wished to become 


an artizan, but at last I decided to look for a place ° 


We were in | 


ern and take a drink, no temperance man would be 
at liberty to be prejudiced against them on that 
account. 

“ A legal fiction is always consistent with 
equity.” It is a fiction of law, that there is no wrong 
without a remedy, so if you are walking in the sub- 
urbs and knocked down by a killer, and can’t catch 
him afterwards, it would be a perfectly equitable 
proceeding on the part of the killer, and as such 
you would have no right to complain. 

“The practice of the Court is the law of the 
Court.” There was once a court which made ita 
practice to get drunk every day, yet you are by no 
means to understand that all the lawyers were com. 
pelled by the lex non scripta to go and do 
wise.— The City Item. 

— oD Cato —— 
WHAT TONEY DON’T BELIEVE. 

If don’t believe a man is any wiser for having 
A. S.S. or any other letter, tacked to his name. 

He don’t believe that a lawyer is any keener be- 
cause he wears a pair of spectacles. 


like- 


He don’t believe that schoolinasters, physicians, 
and ministers like to be contradicted a whit better 
than other folks. 

He that all 
any more than he believes than an ecl is a snake. 

He don’t believe that the most industrious 
likes to work except when he can’t help it. 


don’t believe lawyers are rogues, 


man 


He don’t believe that a young lady ought to be 
married before she is twenty-one at least. 


He don’t believe that a decent man will be often 
seen in conversation with one of doubtful char- 
acter. 

He don’t believe that if men and women want 
to make fools of themselves there is any law against 
it. 

He don’t believe that a man isa fool if he don’t 
believe as he does in all points. 

In fact he don’t believe in a great many things 


' that others believe in, and the result is that he is 
“The King never dies.” The fallacy of this 
doctrine must be so apparent to all who have ever | 


that we shall not enlarge upon | 


| traitor 


voted an oddity and a bore. 
—— 5D @ Cato — 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Ox.iver Cromwecut was one day engaged ina 
warm argument with a lady on the subject of ora- 
tory—in which she maintained that eloquence 
could only be acquired by those who made it their 
study in early youth, and their practice afterwards. 
The Lord Protector, on the contrary, maintained, 
that there was an eloquence which sprang from the 
heart, since when that was deeply interested in the 
attainment of any object, it never failed to supply 
a fluency and richness of expression, which would 
in the comparison, render vapid the studied speeches 
of the most celebrated orators, 

This argument ended, as most arguments do—in 
the lady’s tenaciously adhering to her belief in the 
impossibility of any one making an cloqnent speech, 
art of 
speaking in public—and in the Protector’s telling 
her he was well convinced that he should one day 


who had never scicntifically studied the 


make her a convert to his opinion. 

It happened some days after, that this lady was 
thiown into a state bordering on distraction, by 
the unexpected arrest and imprisonment of her 


husband, who was conducted to the Tower, as a 


to the government. ‘The agonized wife 
flew to the Lord Protector’s rushed through his 


guards, threw herself at his feet, and with the most 
pathetic eloquence, pleaded for the life and innocence 
of her injured husband. His highness maintained 
a severe brow, till the petitioner, overpowered by the 
excess of her feellings, and the energy with which 
she had expressed them—paused—then his stern 
relaxed into 


countenance a smile, and extending 


to her an order for the immediate liberation of her 
husband, he said : ** I think all who have witnessed 
this scene will vote on my side of the question in 
dispute between us the other day—that the eloquence 
of the heart, is far above that, mechanically ac- 
quired by study.” 

Whether the compliment could possibly make 
amends for the and painful lesson which 
called it forth, 


on according to their 


severe 
I must leave to my re 


individual characters. 
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HUSBAND Vs. WIFE. 


Tue Detroit Daily Advertiser, tells a queer story, 
the substance of which It scems 
that the landlord of a tavern: about five miles from 
that city, missed, recently from his trunk, about 
$600, in specie and bank notes. 
commenced a search, and supposing he had good 
reason to suspect his hostler, together with a neigh- 


is as follows; 


bor and the neighbor's wife, of the theft, had them ; 


arrested and put into prison. 
And now comes the cream of the story. The 
next day his own wife acknowledged before the 


Court that she had taken the money, without the . ; ; 
‘ by a fine, and sometimes by imprisonment. 


knowledge of “ chick or child,” and more had it 
then in safe keeping. The court decided she must 
tell where it was, but she decided she would do no 
such thing ‘The court hinted 
for contempt. She told them to go ahead—said 
she would go to jail—would lay there as long as 
they could support her in those quarters—would 
die there, but never, never would she tell where 
the money was. 

She claimed that the money was her own, and 


took it as such, and meant to keep it too; if any } 


body could help themselves, let them do it. A 
dispute arose among the counsel as to several very 


being her husband’s money, and whether she was 
obliged to tell where it was, &c. she had fully ex- 
culpated the three accused, by shouJdering it her- 


self; and now who was on trial ? or was there 


atacommitment ) ; ‘ 
/ with his hat on his head. 


} 


es 


A WESTERN COURT SCENE. 

Juver B of Missouri was, in many res- 
pects, a remarkable man. 
in his boots, and was as fond of frolic as the most 
rattling lad in the county. 


better game of “ poker” than any man in the cir- 
cuit. These admirable qualifications, of course, 
rendered him the most popular judge on the bench 
of his state. Yet he never lost his dignity while 
on the bench. There, he was stern, haughty and 
dignified. The least approach to familiarity, 


while he was sitting in court, was always resented 


Well, it happened one day, while he was “ hold- 
ing court,” that Mr. Dewzenbury, a rough looking, 
but independent customer,came into the court-room 
This the judge consider- 


| ed an indignity offered to the court and forthwith 


ordered Mr. D. to take off his hat. 

To this Mr. Dewzenbury paid no attention, 
which being observed by “ his honor,” he ordered 
the sheriff to “‘ take that man’s hat off.” 

* Take your hat off,” cried the sheriff. 

Mr. Dewzenbury remained motionless, while the 
judge proceeded to business. At last, raising his 


; . d > ) eyes, “his honor” again discovered the incorrigi- 
nice points—whether it amounted to a theft, it | pe 7 - 


' ble standing with his hat on his head. 


any bedy? She said she was ‘‘something of a | 


lawyer,” aud she didn’t think it very good law 


that a person should be obliged to tell every body 


where their money was, for “ they might want to | 


steal it.” 
“sure he was right ;” 


Lawyers looked blank—the Court was’nt 


resigned to her fate, whether it was the jail or 
otherwise—reiterating that she should keep the 
money anyhow ; and the Court was obliged to dis- 
miss the case and all concerned. The whole af- 
fair being generally considered one of the best ex- 
emplifications of the truth of the poet's lines on 
record :— 


** For if she will, she will—you may depend on't ; 
And if she won't, she won't—and there s an end on't.”’ 


Saturday Evening Post. 
— 35 ¢ Go — 
RICH. 


the woman was perfectly | 


| the judge the 
| judge. 


“ Sheriff!” cried the court, “take that man’s 
hat off.” 

The sheriff approached and repeated the com. 
mand of the judge. 

“ I’m bald,” said Mr. D., “ and can’t comply.” 
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He stood six feet two 


He could drink more | 


: : ili “Vif” ier “‘ bag o’ meal,” and play a } 
He immediately | liquor, “ lift” a heavier ‘* bag al, play a | 
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tract yore an old odes, published in the year 
1606, and entitled ‘* Courtship, Love, Matrimonie :” 
* Albeit, it is nowe a parte of the Common Law, 
in regard to the social relations of life, that as often 
as every besextile year doth return, the ladies have 
the sole privilege during the time it continueth, of 


} making love unto the men, which they may do 


a 


) never been superseded by any statute. 


; ous times. 
‘ his breath smelt; she said “Ay,” and he bit off 


| for a flatterer. 


: Poll,” 


* You can’t ! exclaimed the judge, waxing an. } 
gry, then I fine you five dollars for contempt of | 


court.” 
“What's that you say, judge ?” replied Mr. D. 


as he walked deliberately up to the judge’s stand. | 
“I fine you five dollars, sir, for contempt of | 


court.” 


“ Very Well,” said Mr. D., as he carefully put 


his hand into his pocket and pulled out a fifty cent | 


piece. 4 


“ Very well, here’s the money, 
half dollar; “this squares us, 


You owed me four dollars anda half 


; when we quit playing poker last night, and this 


‘ half makes us even.” 


) ° 
pocketed his “ change” 


A cornesronpent gives the following specimen ; 


of evidence, giyen before a country “ Justice of the | 


peace,” by a novel reading milk-maid who thought 


she must discourse like a book upon the whereabouts 
of a pedlar : 

“ On a pleasant morning, in the month of May, 
as the sun was rising majestically over the hills, in 
all its splendor, and the birds, awakened from their 
slumbers in the leafy trees, began to twitter and 


to carol, and the mist began to rise like incense 


The bar roared, the crowd smiled, and the judge 
without uttering a word. 
—Yankee Blade. 


—35 ¢ ao — 
A QUAKER WOMAN’S SERMON, 


handing | 
© | Ms. $1,00 ; 


’ Dr. Gosman, C. 


| either by wordes or lookes, as unto them it seem- 


eth proper ; and, moreover, no man will be enti- 
tled to the benefit of clergy who dothe refuse to 
accept the offers of a ladye, or who dothe in any 
wise treat her proposal with slight or contumely.” 
Long ago as the above was printed, it seems to 
have been a “ parte of the common lawe” that the 
ladies should have the sole privilege of making love 
every fourth year; and what was then binding as 
common law is equally binding now, since it has 


—°- 339) Geo — 
Prupence.—Wise men say nothing in danger- 
The lion called the sheep to ask her if 


her head for a fool. le called the wolf and asked 
him.—He said “ No,” and he tore him to pieces 
At last he called for the fox and 
asked him. ‘ Truly,” said he, “* I’ve gota cold 
and cannot smell.” 

— 35 0 Gato — 

A saitor once had a high dispute with his wife, 
who wished him to the devil. “ Plagueon me, 
said he, “ if I don’t think I should fare pretty 
well with the old fellow, as I married into his fam- 
ily.” 

' ——° 55D 6 Gato — 

« Tims is a world of business and bustle,” 

minister. 


said a 
‘© Yes, but more bustle than business,’’ 
whispered a pretty girl, She knows. 

— 55D @ Go — 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Receivedat this Office,ending Wednesday last,deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


S. S. W. Oswego, N. Y. $2,00; J. W. C. South Egremont, 
N. N. Lee, Ms. $1,00. 


— oD 6 Cite — 
MARRIAGES. 

At Glen Mary, near Hudson, on the 31st ult. by the Rev. 

P. Collier, Esq. to Miss Mary, only daughter 


> of Coert Dubois, Esq. 


At Taghkanic, on the 1th ult. by the Rev. J. Ham, Mr. 
John W. Van Deusen, of Greenport, to Miss Jane A. Bush, 


} of the former place. 


At the same place, by the same, Mr. Stephen W. Cronk, to 


| Miss Anna Maria Hermance, all of Taghkanic. 


| Ebenezer H. 


Dear Frisnp.—There are three things I very | 


The first that children should be 
so foolish as to throw up stones and brick-bats and 


much wonder at. 


> clubs into fruit trees to knock down the fruit; if 


from the meadows, I took my pail and went forth | 


to the barn yard to milk the cows! I approached 
as she reclived rolling her cud swectly 
it! Shea 


coumnenced my morning task, when as I sat upon 


old brindle 


as she chewed 


the stool, James Pendleton came into the yard, 


with two tin chests, and said he was 


give me a present of a new gown, and he gave me 


the one I’ve got on,and then taking an affectionate 


. . . 1! . } 
he was going a pediing, and J 


guess he is pedling yet. 


OD 


— 


going to ) 


arose to her feet and I | 


they had left it alone it would fall itself. ‘The 
second is that man should be so foolish and even 


wicked, as to go to war and kill one another; if } 


they would let others alone they would die them- 
selves. 
der at most of all is, that young men should be so 
unwise as to go after the young women ; if they 
would stay at home the young women would come 
and see them. 
——- 350 ¢ Sto — 
LEAP YEAR IN 1848. 

Tris year will give those 
ladies, the 
this to be 


love ly tyrants, the 
love. To 


will quote an 


privilege of making prove 


no new notion, we ex- 


And the third and last thing which I won- | 


In New-York, on the 17th ult. 
Gifford, Esq. 


by the Rev. Dr. Potts, 
to Miss Eliza Bullock, all of this 
city. 

‘In Stockport, on the 26th ult. by Rev. Mr. Tuttle of Hud- 
son, Mr. William W. Pratt, of Holmesburgh, Pa. to Miss 
Caroline E. M. James, of Stockport. 

At Columbiaville, on the l)th ult. by Rev. John Camp 
bell, Mr. Jasper Owen, to Mrs. Simmons, both of Stockport. 

In Kinderhook, on the 24th ult. by the Rev. B. Van Zandt, 
Mr. Jacob W. Ten Broeck, of Greenport, to Miss Sarah Ann 
Evarts, daughter of Jacob C. Evarts, of the former place. 


5D @ Geto — 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 13th ult. Maria, 
Maria Smith, aged 5 days. 

Ou the 13th ult. Eliza Jane, daughter of John V. 
Jane Pollion, aged 14 days. 

On the 15th ult. Anna Stoddard, aged 77 years. 

On the 30th ult. Josephus, son of Andrew and Harriett N. 
Hoffman, aged 2 months. 

At South Egremont, Mass. on the 27th ult. George B. son of 
John and Louisa Dalzell, aged 2 years and 8 months. 

a New-York, at his residence, No 

> 12th ult. Col. Elis od Jenkins 

a * March last, of feve 


daughter of David and 


B. and 


atthe Hospitalin Mexico, Frederick 


Piat ged 18, son of Mr Jacob F. Platner, of Kinderhook. 
In Cairo, Greene Co. on the 26th ult. Mrs. Hannah Reed of © 
sis city, 1 che Tith yous of her age if 
Ar ¢ kill, on the 6th ult. Mrs. Eliza, wife of Abner ( 
Austit ged ft 
XK — 
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No. 3, West 14th street, on 
in the 79th year of his age. 
) 
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WHEN WE WERE BOYS. 


Do you think of our schoolboy days Harry, 
“A long time ago?” 

Is a mist upon the earnest gaze 
You would retrospective throw ? 

A gleam of the days of sunshine then 
Comes over my mood y brow ; 

The heart goes back,and grows young again, 
Though we're boys no longer now! 


You remember the stream, our school-house near, 
Where we played the summer through, 
Itseemed as ifin its ripples clear, 
All its finny tribe we knew, 
But a pond is there, and stranger homes, 
And a busy factory stands— 
We searcely hear but its humming looms, 
And the voices of the “ hands.” 


But the school-house stil! remains, Harry, 
Though the school is not the same 

As it was in the days when we were boys, 
That we look to, like a dream. 

The urchins are saucy and noisy now, 
And mock at the passer by— 

Nor doff their hats, deferent bow, 
As once did you and I. 


We are parted long, some far away, 
Sojourners along life’s road— 

Old Time will find there is no decay, 
In the hearts where love abode. 

We are growing old, ’tis with care and years, 
There are some to rest laid down— 

Still memory smiles among her tears, 
Though Time now wears a frown. 


They are gone from the green and woody hills, 
Their feet have wandered far, 

Yet their names are linked with the fields and rills, 
And we wonder where they are, 

And you, in the,bustling city’s street, 
May dole out a life-long day, 

In fancy still, our hearts will meet, 
And reclaim the ones away. 


They are following fate in her mazy tread, 
Her path seems always green, 

We are going on where her hand hath led, 
To the aim we have not seen, 

They have left the homes of their fatherland, 
For the fertile prairies wide, 

Yet they turn ere now, heart pilgrim band, 


And long for a far fireside. 0, 9, 9, 


May, 1848. 
—_- 8D © Ceo — 
For the Rural! Repository. 
I AM AFRAID TO LOVE THEE! 
BY ROSA ROSEWOOD. 
I aM afraid to love thee, 
And yet thy lowest tone, 
Steals like soft music o’er my heart 
And modulates my own— 
I did not mean to love thee, 
And yet thy fine dark eye, 
Calls the soft blush unto my brow— 
I fear to question why. 


I did not mean to love thee— 
I schooled my heart and brow, 
And turned away half fearfully, 
Lest thou shouldst breathe some vow ; 
I took the rose-buds from thy hand 
With tremulous delight, 
And listened for thy sentiment 
Upon the banquet night. 
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. hey eaid chat thou hadet left me; 
I missed thee every where, 

But then I smiled, and falsely said 
Thou hadst not woke one care; 

But when again in moonlit paths, 
Thou wandered to my side, 

Thy low breathed tones woke happiness, 
For love had mastered pride. 


And yet 1 fear to wed thee 
Lest I should play a part, 
In that sad scene, where woman comes 
Bearing a broken heart ; 
I fear the lips with music fraught 
May breathe harsh words to me, 
Should I give up all other props, 
And lean alone on thee. 


Say wouldst thou be unto me, 
Thro’ all life’s changing years, 
A sharer of domestic joys— 
A soother of my tears? 
Say wilt thou stand beside me, 
When youth and beauty flee; 
Or shall I raise my tearful eyes 
But ne’er encounter thee ? 


lam afraid to wed thee, 
Lest I should play a part, 

In that sad scene where woman comes, 
Bearing a blighted heart— 

And yet the music of thy voice— 
The love glance of thine eye 

Wakes in my soul strange happiness— 
I fear to question why. 

May, 1818. 
— 938 @ Git — 


For the Rural Repository. 
WHO WOULD LOVE A WORLD LIKE THIS ? 
BY AARON DE LANO. 


Srrike the sad and mournful measure, 
Banish every thought of mirth ; 
Lasting joy aud constant pleasure, 
Never can be found on earth ; 

Every hope is false and fleeting, 
Transient every earthly bliss ; 

Joy and grief are ever meeting— 

Who would love a world like this? 


As the sky so clear at morning, 

Is ere noon with clouds o’ercast— 
Flow’ rets bright the fields adorning, 
Are the first to feel the blast, 

So the loveliest, geutlest, purest, 

Deuth relentless claims as his,— 

Fail our hopes when seem they surest— 
Who would love a world like this ? 


Ties are formed but to be broken — 
Love enkindled to decay— 
Like the flower in friendship’s token, 
E’en affection fades away : 
Friends beloved, alas! deceive us, 
Oft betray us with a kiss, 
In thehour of sorrow leave us— 
Who would love a world like this ? 
Maine Village N. Y. 
—- 38 ¢ Cato 
From the Gavel. 
EUROPEAN FREEDOM. 
BY W. K. COLE. 
From Norway’s coast where the ocean brine, 
Bathes the rocks and the headlands hoor, 
From the Swedish hills where the crow ning pine, 
Looks down on the Baltic shore, 
To the sunny strand of the owen land, 
Where the golden orange glows, 


Where the mountain breeze sw eeps the Pyrenees, 


And the Gaudalquiver flows, 
Heaves a throe like that ofa burning mount, 
Ere the lava bursts from the fiery fount. 
To the Emerald isle, where a million eyes 
Are cast o’er the western sea, . 
Beyond which, the land of promise lies, 
The land of the truly free, 
There comes a voice, bidding her rejoice, 
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A light through the heav y grey, 
Which brings a smile to the woe-worn isle, 
The hope of a brighter day ; 
For the proudest throne of the east is cast 
To the dust, and France is free at last. 


Through the proud domain where the Danube rolls, 
The power of the despot wanes, 

And freedom lives where the dauntless Poles, 
Yet dwell on the hills and plains— 

The lights that shine, by the Rhone and Rhine, 
Now gleam on the Vistula, 

And the palace wall, and the ducal hall 
Are lit with a cheering ray— 

Over Munich the banners of freedom wave, 

And the Lombard spurneth the name of slave. 
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When nature paints with her brightest bloom, 
The base of the giant pile, 

Whose cratered summit so grandly looms, 
O’er the soft Sicilian isle— 

Where the groves and vines of the Appenines, 
Are bathed in the mellow light, 

By the silver flood, where the sea queen stood, 
Is dawning an era bright, 

And Sicily, Italy, Venice fall 

In with the march of stately Gaul. 

Albany, May, 1848. 
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New Volume, September, 1847. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OVoL. 24, “Commencing Sept. 2 25, 1847. 


| 

| EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 

} 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental! Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number ofthe Twenty-Fourth Volume ofthe Rugat 
Reposttory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
allthat have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character bave perished, our humble 
Rural has continued on. from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


GOHORRBAUTAGOCHARS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the countr 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe llth, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 2ist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
volume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes 
asthey wish at the same rate as that volume. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 
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Four Copies for $3.00 | Twenty FourCopiesfor815,00 
Seven do. $5.00 Thirty do. $18.00 
Ten do. $7.00) Thirty-Five do. $20.00 
| Fifteen do. $10.00 Forty do. $22.00 
; ‘Twenty do. $13,00, Fifty do. $25,00 


Great Inducements to Agents, 


Those who send $5 or $7, fora Club, can have one of the 
above mentioned Volumes (gratis;) those who send 810, or 
$15, two; those who send $20, three ; and those who send 

25 or over, four. 

Any town that will send us the most subscribers. for the 
24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 

| price, each subscriber in such town to receive the Repository 
| puring that year for half the sum puid forthe 24th volume. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


XF No subscription received for less than one year. All 


the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 9 


year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N.Y. 1847 
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